The Bloody Assize
already made good the bridge, and the army crossed to
the Gloucestershire side of the Avon in safety. But the
weather being bad the proposed night attack on Bristol was
postponed, and the troops returned into Keynsham village
to quarter for the night.
This village is a long open place and lies south of the'
Avon on the main road between Bath and Bristol. No
sooner were Monmouth's men in quarters than two parties
of grenadiers charged into Keynsham. First came Captain
Parker with thirty horse and after him Colonel Oglethorpe
with twenty-five guards to favour Captain Parker's retreat,
for Monmouth's horse had cut them off. Monmouth's
cavalry were, of course, very " ragged horse " compared to
Oglethorpe's troop, and they lost fifteen slain, though they
killed four of the enemy and took three prisoners. It was
these prisoners who were locked up in Sir Thomas Bridge's
stables and were visited by John Hicks, the nonconformist
minister of Keynsham, as we shall read in the trial of Dame
Alice Lisle. "This disappointment and alarum broke all their
measures and prevented them attacking Bristol or marching
into Gloucester." So writes the chronicler in the narrative
in the Stopford Sackville papers. The prisoners seem to
have told Monmouth that a large army was paarching
against them from London, and though Colonel Wade
pressed for an advance, Grey and Monmouth decided other-
wise ; but it was agreed that in the morning they should
summon Bath to surrender and take up their quarters there.
So in the dead of night they moved away from Keyns-
ham, taking the south side of the Avon, and in the morning
came to Bath, where they sent a trumpeter to call on the
city to surrender.
In those days you may picture Bristol and Bath as two
walled cities just across the river Avon, the only bridge over
the stretch of river between them being that at Keynsham,
as it is to-day. Monmouth in the dead of night moved
away from Keynsham on the south side of the river.